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NOTES. 
Stray Gleanings. 

In the Glossae Scaligeri (= Corpus Gloss. Lat. V 593, 5) there 
appears a gloss blato cubicularius hospitalarius which has given 
no little trouble to the pioneer of glossography, Loewe. With 
his usual sagacity, he saw that it must be connected with the 
blasto cuuicularius of the Sangallensis 912 (= Corpus Gloss. Lat. 
IV 210, 26) — which is again met with, as far as I have been able 
to find out, only in the Ambrosianus (= Corpus Gloss. Lat. IV 
585, 6) and in the Liber Glossarum (= Corpus Gloss. Lat. V 
171, 47) — but his attempts to get at a correct understanding of 
this blato — blasto have been unsuccessful (cf. note to Glossae 
Nominum 312). I have had the lucky chance to come across the 
solution of the riddle: We find in Acts 12, 20 of the Vulgate, 
persuaso Blasto qui erat super cubiculum regis, whence it 
becomes evident that blasto (corrupted into blato) is ablative sg. 
of the proper name Blastus, the king's chief-chamberlain, and, it 
would seem, reference to him is again made in the above-men- 
tioned No. 312 of the Glossae Nominum: blatiarius primimla- 
rius byrdistrae saxonice. That primicularius is a corruption of 
primicubicularius may be readily conceded to Loewe, but, then, 
it cannot be interpretation to blatiarius. Very likely the above 
blasto is the lemma of primi\cubi\cularius, so that we may have 
here a confusion of two glosses: 312 s blasto primicubicularius , 
and 312" blatiarius byrdistrae saxonice. 

If we are to believe Mr. Henry Sweet (Oldest English Texts, 
p. 584") there is a plant 'ground-soap,' called grund-sopa in 
Anglo-Saxon. The evidence on which he bases this statement 
is his gloss 312 of the Erfurt Glossary, cartilago grund suopa. 
Now, if we look a little more closely, we find the gloss on record 
in the Erfurt (= Corpus Gloss. Lat. V 355, 24) this way : carti- 
lago. gg. grund stiopa. In the Corpus Christi Glossary (ed. 
Hessels), C 186, this appears as cartilago grun d sopa, and in the 
Erfurt 2 (Amplonianus Secundus) = Corpus Gloss. Lat. V 274, 35, 
as cartilago grurzapa dicitur rusticae. From the last-quoted 
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gloss it would seem evident that Mr. Sweet's supposed Anglo- 
Saxon grundsopa is in reality rustic Latin, and, in fact, as such it 
is exhibited by Loewe, Prodromus, p. 418, among his examples 
of rustic Latin, as preserved in the glossaries ; but he points out, 
as a remarkable discrepancy, that the Vossianus, fol. 82, declares 
the word to be Greek : cartilago grunzopa grece diciiur, and so 
does the Erfurt (= Amplonianus Primus) we quoted above. 
For, that gg. stands for graece is, on the one hand, confirmed by 
the express testimony of the Vossianus, and, on the other hand, 
by such unmistakable examples of abbreviation as afforded by 
cene ( = k<uh?, sc. 8108^) gg- nouum (sc. leslamentum), C. Gl. L. 
V 349, 29, and lantemum f annum (= fyavov) gg., C. Gl. L. V 370, 
16. We have then, it seems, two conflicting statements as to the 
nationality of grurzapa {grunzopa, grundsopa, grundsuopa) : 
according to one it is rustic Latin, according to the other, Greek. 
Can they not be made to agree ? I think there is a way for it. 
We find cartilago glossed by Greek xoi/8pos (= chondros), C. Gl. 
L. Ill 403, 16. Now, if this was written condros, and then, as so 
often, g mistakenly put for c (in that way gremium and cremium, 
grates and crates are frequently confused), gondros, and later on, 
by obscuration of o to u, gundros may have arisen from chondros 
(xwfyjor), and this gundros may be disguised in that grunds, 
grunz, grurz of the first part of our gloss to which the glossator 
had reference when declaring the word to be Greek. The 
remainder of the gloss — opa (apd) — is then, I take it, the rustic 
Latin expression for cartilago to which the glossator of Amplo- 
nianus Secundus has reference when declaring the word to be 
Latin. The original reading of the gloss may then have been 
something like this : cartilago graece chondros, opa (?) rusiice 
dicitur. Chondrosopa having been written as one word, and 
graece having dropped out in some copy, or being overlooked 
by the scribe, or intentionally left out by one who wished to 
correct the apparent discrepancy of a word being declared Greek 
and rustic Latin at the same time, this would account for a state- 
ment like that of Amplonianus 2 . On the other hand, scribes like 
that of the Vossianus may have copied from a manuscript where 
the rustice was either intentionally left out or accidentally dropped, 
so that there the graece prevailed. However that may be, that 
much is certain, that there is no evidence for Anglo-Saxon 
grundsopa. 

According to Mr. Sweet (Oldest English Texts, p. 644"), the 
Anglo-Saxon cdc — cook is already on record in the old Erfurt 
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Glossary, but if we examine the testimony he offers for his claim, 
we shall find it just as unfounded in fact as his grundsopa. The 
gloss he designates as No. 287 of the Erfurt is coacas culinia = 
C. Gl. L. V 354, 28, and he fixes a star to coacas, meaning that it 
is corrupted from cocas, which is on record in the Corpus Christi 
Glossary (ed. Hessels), C 953. This cocas, of course, he takes 
for the accusative plural of cdc = cook, but is not that quite a 
gratuitous assumption on his part? If manuscript evidence 
counts for anything, we certainly have to settle with the fact that 
in the Erfurt there is a culinia coacas which, on the face of it, 
cannot refer to a cook. For, to be sure, there is a culina meaning 
' kitchen,' and it is just possible that there may have been a gloss- 
ator stupid enough to mix up 'kitchen' with 'cooks,' and we 
might be inclined to take such a view of the case, if the Erfurt 
coincided with the reading of the Corpus Christi cocas. This 
being not the case, it would be contrary to every law of sound 
philological criticism, if we should undertake to correct coacas 
into cocas in order to make it fit in with a more than improbable 
meaning imputed to cocas. On the contrary, it is from coacas we 
have to start in order to do the gloss justice. What, then, may 
culinia coacas stand for? Comparing such glosses as C. Gl. L. 
II 575> 5 2 culina fossa coquinantis (= coinquinantis) uel quae- 
libet; ibid. 118, 45 culina anoiraros ; 119, 50 culina Xovrpw; 239, 
37 airoTtaTos culina recessum ; 252, 38 acfxSpav culina ; 106, 45 
conclauis et culina afaSpav anofSaros ; III 489, 10 = 508, 34 apopatos 
culina; III 313, 37 aironaros culina; II 522, 17 culina sassatoria 
apouaton ; IV 326, 34 culna latrina secessum, and remembering 
that a<pe8p<ov is the Septuagint word appearing Matth. 15, 17 and 
Marc. 7, 19 for the secessus of the Vulgate, we shall be justified 
in reading cloacas for coacas in the Erfurt Glossary and restore 
that also in the Corpus Christi Glossary. As to culinia and 
culina, I should say culinia is the better form, being shortened 
from sterculinia {sterquilinid), but culina may have obtained 
later on. Concerning sterculinia, plural of slerculinium, compare 
the following glosses: Corp. Gl. L. V 515, 49 sterclinia scopili- 
arum (sc. acervus) ; ibid. 515, 52 sterquilinia scopiliarum ceruus 
(= acervus"). The singular is met with in the following glosses: 
C. Gl. L. V 245, 26 sterquilinium scupiliarum aceruus; ibid. 
245, 27 sterquilinium locus stercore plenus. As to the shortening 
of sterculinium sterculinia compare C. Gl. L. V 530, 53 adrem 
(= ad rem) ad cuniam (= ad pecuniam) ; ibid. V 1"; H silanos 
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tubos (i.e. cubos = incubos) ; ibid. IV 106, 11 lacebra (=. ille- 
cebra) seductio uel occulta blanditio, which shortening gave then 
rise to the metathesis caelebra (= lecebra, illecebra) uoluptas and 
lecerba (= lecebra, illecebra) seductio ; ibid. IV 360, 6 ; also Lesia 
(for Elysiri) paradisum IV 533, 37 belongs here. How far these 
shortenings are based on actual usage or whether they are due to 
mere errors, I do not venture to decide here. 

Kluge, in the fifth edition of his etymological dictionary, states 
that RSss, the now obsolete German word for honeycomb, is not 
on record in Old High German. It is, however, to be found 
among the Sedulius glosses (Steinmeyer-Sievers Althochd. Gloss. 
II 622, 1) : fauos razun. 

Of obscure origin is, according to the same author, the term for 
' subtle exhalation,' Duft. But it would seem the word is con- 
nected with the Anglo-Saxon pyfian = to exhale, which we find 
in Wright-Wiilker 230, 4 (5) spiret apyft, fetet uel stem\> ; Mone 
387, 42 exaltauit ut apyfhie = exalauil ut a]>yfie; ibid. 333, 98 
anhelantium cursorum stencendra renula, pefiendra. 

Hall (A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary for Students) could 
not make anything of what he found in Wright-Wiilker 385, 3 ; 
so he bodily transferred the gloss hofftelum descurris; but we 
have only to divide properly hof = of ftelum de scurris, and it 
will be clear that we have to do here with the same word that 
Hall quotes as pyle sm. 'spokesman.' As to the etymology of 
the word, I think it belongs to the same root to which pel (pell) 
= board owes its origin, the orator as well as the jester being 
people who use the platform or stage as the place in which to 
perform their respective duties, may well have taken their name 
from that ; but it is also possible that the speaker was called a 
]>ele (pyle), because he understood the art of handling the pel, i. e. 
speech — was, in fact, a staefcraeftga. This pel appears in the 
Wright-Wiilker glosses several times as the interpretation of 
Latin bractea ; hence it is evident that the gold/el we read W.-W. 
358, 15 as interpretation of bratheas should be goldpel. p and/ 
are often hardly to be told from each other. 

Sweet (Old. English Texts, p. 476*) would make us believe that 
on the basis of Erf. 340 horuaeg stiig deuia callis, we have to 
assume an adjective horweg 'muddy'; but horuaeg is = or-uaeg, 
i. e. 'trackless,' German un-weg-sam. 

According to Hall there is an Anglo-Saxon fraene ' oreae,' but 
Wright-Wiilker 460, 4, from which he takes it, is Latin frena 
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oreae (= aureae). Just so what he quotes from the Haupt 
glosses (No. 496) : face ' clastna ' is Latin ; clasma pace will have 
been the true reading, as is evident from Corpus Gloss, (ed. 
Hessels), C 460 clasma pax turba; Mone 409, 92 clasina (= 
clasma) pace mal; W.-W. 504, 27 clasma mal; W.-W. 376, 31 
clasma clam oftfte wed oftfte waera. What the same Hall takes 
from W.-W. 515, 39 wefaesten 'castle' is in reality swa swe 
faesten, as is evident from the lemma quasi arx. 

Otto B. Schlutter. 



Boue, Barboter, Barbotjiller. 

The derivation of these French words is still an open question, 
and the explanations thus far suggested are far from being satis- 
factory. It is intended to show here that a plausible solution 
may be found by determining a common etymology for these 
three words, and showing how, through regular phonetic process, 
they were evolved from the same root. 

No reasonable etymon has yet been indicated for boue. Dar- 
mesteter (Diet. Univ.) declares its etymology to be unknown; 
Cohn does not mention the word ; Korting, after Diez, proposes 
the Kymric root baw, but such a form could only give an o in 
French. The Old French forms of the word are boe, later boue 
and also broue — the last, however, must not be allowed to com- 
plicate the question. It sprang up under the influence of brotiet, 
that goes back to a Low Latin brodum or brodium (It. brodo, 
broda, brodetto), the meaning of the word being 'thick soup of a 
darkish color.' The cause of the contamination is therefore 
obvious. 

Boue, I believe, originates from a Low Latin form bota. The 
word is found in Ducange as botta ; but since the law in French is 
reduction of geminated consonants, bota must also have existed. 
This etymon is also suggested by Scheler : its meaning is that of 
mare in French, 'a stagnant pond or a puddle of water.' An 
instance quoted by Ducange goes far towards showing the close 
relation existing between the meaning of this word and that of 
'mud': Liber Recognitionum servitiorum Domini: "Juxta fan- 
giam de la Botta d'Ouraux." 

The word barboter 'to splash in the water or in the mud' 
strengthens this opinion. *perboiare can be logically admitted 



